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sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as well. 
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THE SPANISH MIRACLE 


1. INTRODUCTION 
Miguel Sanchez -Mazas 


"We Spaniards have created a democracy and given back faith 
to the people. We can speak proudly of the Spanish miracle." 
—Francisco Franco, Dec. 31, 1959 


Recently the Spanish police, who have been noticeably 
active in ecclesiastical spheres for some time now, seized 
and confiscated various publications from the premises 
of Catholic Action and religious bookstores throughout 
Spain. In addition to the famous May Day Manifesto 
of the Worker Brotherhood of Catholic Action 
(H.O.A.C.),* which has been described and partially 
reproduced in the international press, a part of this copi- 
ous “subversive” Catholic material consists of several 
thousand copies of a highly important document which 
will ultimately attain the dissemination and wield the 
influence which it deserves, in spite of the police. 

A diligent friend recently arrived from the Basque 
country has brought me a copy here in Geneva, and I 
have it before me. On perusing it I understand very well 
the Government’s concern, because this document 
wounds it in its Achilles’ heel. It is the first extensive 
and documented ecclesiastical commentary on the first 
collective declaration made by the Spanish Bishops on 
the economic and social situation in our country since 
the Stabilization Plan, which has been the cause of so 
much trouble, was implemented. It is a short and read- 
able book, published by the Church in the Diocese of 
Alava, in the Basque region, and printed in the diocesan 
Seminary in Vitoria on orders of the Bishop.? 

From this highly significant document, the work of 
priest sociologists who are skilled at alternating allusions 
to the Gospel and Papal Encyclicals with technical data 
and quotations from the O.E.E.C. Report on Spain, 
we consider it opportune to extract the following politi- 
cal and doctrinal statements concerning the themes of 
perennial and ever-renewed timeliness of our country: 


On public opinion: “A permanent social situation, in 
which control of public affairs through public opinion 
is non-existent, could never be accepted as tolerable. . . . 
In our country such a control over the various social 
estates cannot be achieved by means of the press and 


MIGUEL SANCHEZ-MAZAS, outstanding young 
Spanish writer and mathematician, was imprisoned in 
Madrid in 1956 for his part in organizing the student 
demonstration in February of chat year. He went into 
exile in 1957 and has resided since then in Geneva, 
where he devotes his time to studies of Spain’s economic 
and social problems. 
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other media of expression. . . . The Church can fear no 
worse evil than that of being untrue to herself, and this 


she would be were she to remain silent when she should 
speak.” 


On the justice of the present social situation: “Thus 
it is up to the Church to expose the evils of a social 
situation which does not conform to justice, and the 
conduct of all those compromised by the governmental 
measures. . . . Many consciences are soiled, although the 
injustice does not show externally.” 


On the Government’s appeal for popular frugality, 
while squandering and corruption on high levels con- 
tinue: “An appeal for frugality in a country in which 
the ruling classes do not preach, first of all, through the 
testimony of their own private lives, is worth little or 
nothing. This, precisely, is the sad reality of Spain in 
the last years . . . The subjects have not observed any 
efforts toward austerity and moderation in their chiefs 
. . . Collective public opinion accuses many persons in 
power and public administration of holding director- 
ships in big business enterprises, which are, thereby, in 
privileged positions with respect to other companies; of 
having favored the enrichment of a few by opening the 
doors to dangerous monopolies in imports or in the in- 
ternal market; of having instigated ostentatious and un- 
necessary expenditures designed only to maintain public 
prestige in the eyes of the public or political prestige 
abroad; of having inflated the budgets for the internal 
security of the State and for the maintenance of public 
services . . . With respect to the private life of the 
governors, accusations are manifold, simply because the 
public demands that, in the hour of frugality, the sacri- 
fice be shared by all. The silence or sparse information 
concerning State expenditures and the specific destina- 
tion of the special budgets have instilled great mistrust 
among obedient ones with respect to the administrative 
integrity of those in power . . . The living and exem- 
plary practice of these virtues is a function of the Catho- 
licism which our governors profess. This condition 
obliges them, above all, to comply more scrupulously to 
the postulates of justice and rectitude in public admin- 
istration. Otherwise, the subjects will have to suffer the 
scandal of religion implicated in that to which she is 
most opposed: injustice and lack of integrity.” 

On the tremendous inequalities of Spanish society: 
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“It is at this time that the fundamental defectiveness of 
a legislation which establishes as a basic wage an amount 
which does not even approach the minimum basic living 
wage appears most clearly . . . It is said that Spain is the 
second country in the world, proportionately, in super- 
fluous spending, and the second largest customer of the 
haute coutour [high fashion] . .. Many sincere Catholics, 
fathers of families, find that the budgets of a multitude 
of schools directed by members of religious orders are not 
adjusted to a Christian reality . . . The democratization 
of education is an urgent duty ... There is a faulty dis- 
tribution of wealth; previous appeals have not elicited 
the hoped for response . . . This is a particularly grave 
matter at this political-social-economic juncture because 
as a result of the inflationary process through which we 
have passed we have achieved a redistribution of income 
in the wrong sense. Far from leading to a fairer distribu- 
tion, the portion of the national income going to those 
with the least has declined.” 

On the situation of the economic, social and political 
helplessness of the workers and the falseness of the “ver- 
tical” Sindicates: “When one hears representatives of 
other social groups one can measure the abyss of in- 
comprehension with respect to the rights of the workers 
. .. It is not normally accepted that they have anything 
to say when the fundamental structures of the economic, 
social and political life are formulated . . . Decisions 
have always been made by the organisms of State, which 
have deprived the Sindicates of one of their essential 
functions . . . The economic, social and political struc- 
ture of Spain has permitted a situation to exist in which 
profits have increased prodigiously while the largest 
group of society has been denied an effective defense 
of its interests by means of suitable organizations.” 

On the incompetence, waste, and disastrous economic 
and social consequences of the policy of State invest- 
ments: “Have the investments been most helpful to the 
national welfare, or have they perchance been based at 
times on an insane desire for autocracy, incompatible to 
our resources and the sound principles of human solidar- 
ity, opposed to all narrow nationalism? The O.E.E.C. 
Report [on Spain] states that ‘an autocratic orientation 
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has prevailed which has been reflected in the rapid de- 
cline in imports of industrial products’ . Also it 
points to the grave economic consequences. All of this 
bears serious moral responsibilities . . . The squandering 
in the projects undertaken by the State or its dependent 
organizations is a theme of constant comment, along 
with the low profit rate of many of these companies, also 
commented on in the O.E.E.C. Report . . . State invest- 
ments exceed the saving capacity of the Spanish people, 
and have caused an inflationary process.” 

On the charges of Marxism made against any at- 
tempts toward the establishment of a free and repre- 
sentational labor union movement: “One succumbs to 
hypocrisy when one attributes any attempt by Sindical- 
ism to achieve a society that is more just, more respect- 
ful of the fundamental rights of the workers at every 
level, to Marxist penetration. Not only is it not Marxist 
to question the validity and justice of certain institutions 
and customs of a society, to try generously to improve 
them, but it is an authentic obligation of every Chris- 
tian ... In any case the Sindicate should serve to defend 
the interests of its members. For this its basic needs are: 
1) That it be granted sufficient freedom and autonomy 
to exercise its essential functions; 2) That its directive 
organization be authentically representative . . . It is 
necessary for all, both labor and management, to have 
free access, under the superior vigilance of the authority, 
to the institutions to which they have a legitimate right. 
It is true that up to now the noble undertaking of avoid- 
ing fratricidal strife has left the workers in inferior con- 
ditions.” 

On the role of the ruling classes in the social tension, 
which is at a bursting point: “It would be sad to have 
to admit that behind the aspirations of the labor move- 
ment there were a basis of justice which has had to seek 
violent means of expression because there had been no 
more normal and human means within reach .. . We 
should all try, in good faith, to avoid all threat to peace 
in the society in which we live, which means that not 
only are those who go out into the street the ones who 
attack the fundamentals of human coexistence, but also 
those who by their deportment make the life of their 
fellow men unbearable.” 


These severe judgements, which are significant because 
of their source, after a painful silence of many years, 
are of transcendental importance; they attack, from a 
privileged position, the very bases of the economic, so- 
cial and political situation of Spain today; they attack 
the mentality and customs which have been the founda- 
tion, for twenty years, of the regime of injustice and pro- 
found social inequality, economic oligarchy, technical 
incapacity and political and religious fiction from which 
we suffer. 

But let no one think that these harsh criticisms are 
isolated and exceptional examples within the responsible 
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Catholic ambit. On the contrary, nothing is more char- 
acteristic of the Spanish scene of the last few months 
than is the progressive amplification, throughout the en- 
tire country, of the cry of warning and protest of a new 
Christian movement which rejects the social and politi- 
cal conformity of yesterday, the servility towards a power 
which in proclaiming that it serves the Church only ex- 
ploits it for the benefit of an official doctrine and some 
class interests. From the valiant and isolated gesture of 
the priest of Campuzano and the heroic position of 
Julio Cerén and other Catholic Sindicalists, a long way 
has been gone toward what has been called “the other 
card” of.the Spanish Church. The sermon delivered by 
Don Carlos Maria de Castaneda on a day in May, 1958, 
in a modest church in the North of Spain [Campuzano]*, 
appealing for a spirit of charity and solidarity toward 
the dismissed, imprisoned and tortured workers, con- 
vinced more persons than the government would care 
to admit, and today several monasteries could be filled 
should the authorities try, in a spirit of vengefulness, to 
lock up all the parish priests who share this spirit. On 
the other hand the Catholic Sindicalists act with greater 
assurance daily, and proclaim in a bloc, with the help of 
eminent sociologists and priests, the principles of the 
free labor movement and of the right to strike which 
brought Cerén to prison. 

What might at one time have seemed a strange and 
exceptional point of view is by now so generalized and 
well known that no less a person than Auguste Vanis- 
tandael, Secretary General of the International Con- 
federation of Catholic Trade Unions, expressed himself 
during a press conference in Geneva, on June 15, in 
terms which were the equivalent of a definitive rupture 
of the Catholic labor movement with the present regime 
in Spain, as though any doubts still existed on this point. 

Having spoken of the persecution of some Catholic 
labor leaders in certain African countries, he then pro- 
ceeded to pay our “Catholic” State the following com- 
pliment: 

“The situation is far more serious in Spain, where 


various leaders of the Catholic labor movement have 
been sentenced to fifteen and twenty years imprison- 
ment. In June, 1959, a member of the government dele- 
gation to the International Labor Congress in Geneva 
was summoned back to Madrid by his government, only 
to be imprisoned in that city. because of his affinity for 
the free labor movement. Last May first the heads of 
the Catholic Labor Movement, including their Chap- 
lain, were arrested for the crime of having distributed 
manifestos exposing the economic situation of the work- 
ers. We are now studying, in collaboration with the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions, a joint 
action to recover free labor unions in Spain.” 

This declaration appeared in the entire Swiss press. It 
showed to what extent it is now public knowledge that 
the battle between Franco and the Spanish Catholics 
who are active in social affairs, is underway. 

Nothing endows the word with such strength and 
value as a deep foundation of silence. Of all the Spanish 
political forces, none has been silent so long as.has that 
associated with the Church. Twenty. years have passed 
during which the powerful Church of Spain has not 
raised its own voice, its independent voice, with respect 
to the grave problems of social justice, basic freedoms, 
the corruption of State, the self respect of man and the 
citizen. The sounds that have emerged occasionally from 
the lips of some military Chaplain, some ecclesiastical 
Sindical counsellor, some professor of religion on the 
payroll of a Ministry or some Bishop on the Political 
Junta of the Falange, were sounds of the voice of power, 
of the master ventriloquist pulling the strings of a mute 
and inert puppet at his caprice. 

Aside from this being clear to the Spaniards, it is im- 
portant that, in these moments, we democrats who want 
civic peace and harmony in our country in the ap- 
proaching future, recognize this publicly and attribute to 
the voice of alarm of the great deafmute of yesterday 
the value and resonance which it deserves. 

As an example of the power of the word of those habi- 
tually silent, it is said that one day an immense monas- 
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tery was on fire, and all the usual methods of quench- 
ing the flames having been of no avail, the Father Su- 
perior called in desperation on a lay brother who was 
over a hundred years of age, and who had not said a 
word for eighty years. The lay brother responded by 
shouting a single word: “Water”! But this single word, 
empowered by his previous silence of almost a century, 
had the force of a gigantic water-spout, and it extin- 
guished the flames. 

Similarly, it is not impossible that today the word of 
thousands of scrupulous Catholics, including priests, 
even Bishops and mitred Abbots, calling for that mini- 
mum of freedom and justice which even the Popes de- 
mand, but which have been absent for decades in 
“Western” and “Christian” nations like the Dominican 
Republic and Spain, should have, thanks precisely to the 
tremendous previous silence, (in which we must recog- 
nize the guilty complicity of some, the prudence of 
others, the impotence of many) a force of scandalous 
and aggressive freshness to which the desperate and 
perennial opposition of the democrats and socialists, so 
often forgotten and rejected by the democracies of the 
world, can hardly hope to aspire. 

What are the real, inner causes of this essentially 
new phenomenon? Is it a matter of a spontaneous and 
accidental discovery of the injustice, of the tragic farse 
of Spain, by a new generation of priests, uninvolved in 
the “spirit of Crusade”, on arriving at full use of their 
faculties? Or is it rather a matter of a calculated poli- 
tical action, meticulously planned, as some acute and 
experienced observers of our political life have suggested 
—that is to say, is it an attempt in extremis to salvage 
what is salvageable of the Spanish Church and its influ- 
ence on the people, in view of the possible contingency 
of a collapse of the regime from popular pressure, a pos- 
sibility suggested by the recent episodes in Korea and 
Turkey, where “strategic” dictatorships such as that of 
Spain have been swept away by popular movements 
which at first were no more than a handful of students 
and unarmed professors? Be that as it may, what is 
certain is that the Church is going into action in defense 
of some values and rights which she seemed to have 
given up defending in Spain for several decades, and 
evidence of this surprising, and for many, unexpected, 
moral and political phenomenon is increasing at present, 
and taking on the most varied forms. Aside from the 
afore-mentioned manifesto of the H.O.A.C. and the 
document related to the last collective declaration by the 
Spanish Bishops on Spain’s economic situation, from 
which we have quoted, we must emphasize the position, 
clearly critical of an entire system, taken in the precise 
and politically irreversible text of the famous letter sign- 
ed by 349 parish priests representing the wishes of the 
Basque-Navarrese region. 

These documents should bring many Spaniards and 
foreigners, whether Catholic or not, to ten minutes in- 
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tense meditation on this theme: What has happened in 
Spain recently to bring important and responsible sec- 
tors of the Spanish Church to dare support, openly and 
without fear of .the prisons with which so many Basque 
priests were punished in their day, some of the most 
profound aspirations of the Spanish democrats, Sindi- 
calists and socialists, which have brought so many of us 
into the hands of the police, into exile, to the breaking 
up of our families and professional lives? Has some new 
event occurred, of sufficient importance to destroy the 
long clerical unanimity with respect to the State which 
claimed to be inspired by the “spirit of the Crusade”? 

No. There is nothing new to record in the Spanish 
political scene capable of changing the essential char- 
acter of the system, and of justifying a corresponding 
change in the opinion of it held by the Catholics. The 
Franco State remains unaltered; the sole area in which 
a change can be recorded is in the popular conscience, 
or, rather, a part of it, which has lived until recently in 
equivocation, doubt or hope. Something very simple has 
taken place: in all Spanish sectors has taken root, as a 
definitive acquisition, a clear understanding of the na- 
ture of this “Spanish miracle” of which—as Franco said 
in all seriousness in his last end-of-the-year speech,—we 
can speak with more reason than of the miracle of other 
countries (Germany, for example). And as it is precisely 
the Church which has the best understanding of miracles 
it seemed appropriate to us to open our modest study of 
the “Spanish miracle” with some recent ecclesiastical 
opinions of it. Furthermore, these opinions have the un- 
mistakeable stamp and style of Rome, which consists, as 
everyone knows, in beginning to toll the bells when one 
is, indeed, in the presence of a corpse. ; 

(To be continued) 





(1) IBERICA, June 15, 1960. p 8-C. 


(2) Estabilizacién y actitud cristiana (Stabilization and the 
Christian attitude), Commentary on the Declaration of the 
Metropolitans of January 15, 1960, published by the Seminary 
of Vitoria, April, 1960 (55 ps.), originally as a supplement for 
its magazine, Lumen. It is written by three priest-sociologists, 
placed in charge of the study by the Bishop of Vitoria: Father 
José Setién, Vice-Rector of the Seminary of Vitoria, a graduate 
of the Gregorian University of Rome; Father Ricardo Alberdi, 
Professor at the “Instituto Social Leén XIII’ of Madrid, a 
graduate of the University of Louvain, and Father Carlos 
Abaitua, Director of the Social Secretariat of the Diocese of 
Alava, a graduate of the University of Paris. 


(3) Remember the interesting article by the Spanish priest 
who uses the pen name “Sabino Iturri,’ appearing in 
IBERICA, May 15, 1959, with the title “The Two Cards of 
the Church.” In it the author said: ‘““The Church has played 
one card, that of the ‘blessing’ of the ‘Crusade, and it 
played it badly because it was not really its own. Now sincere 
Catholics hope that the Church will play its other card, its 
own card, which in times past has won the heart of the people 
and made a truly Catholic nation of Spain.” See also “The 
Catholics against Franco,” IBERICA, March 15, 1959, and 
our own article on “Opus Dei” and the dilemma which it poses 
for Spanish Catholics: “Behind the Cross, the Devil,” 
IBERICA, September 15, 1957. 

(4) IBERICA, June, 1958. 
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THE CULTURAL SCENE 


IN SPAIN 


Aldo Torres 


VICENTE ALEIXANDRE 

Vicente Aleixandre, born in 1898, published his first 
volume of poems, Ambito, in 1928. Since then his crea- 
tive output has flowed in a ceaseless stream, filling 
volume after volume with work of personal and trans- 
cendent significance. A careful reading of La des- 
truccién del amor, Sombra del Paraiso or Historia 
del Corazén will bring deep understanding of him as 
a poet. His prose work, Encuentros, published a short 
while ago, exhibits him in his place in history; it allows 
one a glimpse of the decisive moments in his intellectual 
development, and of his changing relationship with the 
chief figures of his day. 

No one could be better fitted to reveal to us in serene 
yet passionate words the state of poetry in Spain to-day 
than Vicente Aleixandre, whose talent began to unfold 
during the Gongoresque revival of 1927. The opportun- 
ity for this has been provided by another Spanish writer, 
the novelist and journalist Esteban Salazar Chapela, 
who has been living in London for some years past. A 
letter from him opened the door of the house in Madrid 
for us, and introduced us to the poet himself. 

“Can you tell us,” we asked after the first formal 
preliminaries, “when and in what circumstances you 
first became aware you were a poet?” 

“It happened,” he told us, “the first time a book by 
a great poet fell into my hands—it was an anthology of 
Rubén Dario’s. As an adolescent I was a great reader 
of prose, but I had some sort of prejudice against poetry. 
This was something more than a discovery to my youth- 
ful mind already ripened by reading—it was an inspir- 
ing revelation of my own destiny.” 

‘Do you remember your first poem? What was its 
theme?” 

“My first poem no longer exists; it was among a 
heap of papers that I destroyed during the Civil War. 
I was still young; I thought I might die, and I didn’t 
want this pile of early experiments to be published by 
some friend of mine and obliterate the few books of 
mine published hitherto. Now I feel differently, and 
am sorry that I no longer possess these records of my 
earliest poetic dreams.” 

“What would you say was the difference between a 
poet and an ordinary man?” 





The above are the first two of a series of interviews by 
ALDO TORRES, Chilean critic and poet, with five 
outstanding figures of literature and art in Spain. The 
remaining interviews will appear in forthcoming issues. 
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“Well, you see, 
for me poetry is a 
means of communi- 
cation. So that, to 
put it briefly, a poet 
is an ordinary man 
who happens to ex- 
press himself in 
verse.” 

“It’s often said 
that a poem or a 


poet’s work has a message. What is your view about 
that?” 


“As I’ve already said, poetry does not aim at beauty 
so much as the dissemination of ideas, communication 
between the deeper layers of men’s minds. So that, 
above all, a poet is a representative of other men; he 
is not an authoritative and immortal being standing 
ahead of his time so much as the mouthpiece of other 
men of his age, producing as it were a synthesis of the 
thoughts and feelings of those among whom he hap- 
pens to live. It’s only thus that he can touch essential 
humanity; only thus that he has any hope of survival.” 

“Again, people often speak of the mission of a poet, 


or his poetry. It would be interesting to hear what you 
think about that.” 





“Poetry is a complex—part conceptual, part affec- 
tive, part sensory. It is at times when the conceptual 
element is dominant (though of course feeling and 
sensation must always be present also) that what we 
describe as the content of poetry is most in evidence, 
and then it is natural to speak of a message. Take for 
instance the period of political decadence in Spain: 
the poet whose work reveals it most is Quevedo; he has 
what you might call a moral message. A hundred years 
later, in the 18th century, poetry was concerned above 
all with ideas, and once again the moral content be- 
came important. Now to-day we are witnessing a his- 
torical crisis; that is why there is so much talk of a mes- 
sage. And it seems that only poetry which implicitly or 
openly expresses such a message will satisfy us. To-day, 
more than ever before, poetry appears to have a mission 
to help the human race—to serve it and speak for it. 
I have never felt more strongly that the poet’s ultimate 
purpose is to be the embodiment of human solidarity.” 

“In your view what is the relationship between a 
poet’s personality and achievement and the historical 
environment in which they both developed?” 








“The first is enclosed in the second, and each mutual- 
ly reacts on and reflects the other. Although the poet 
is conditioned by his historical surroundings, he at the 
same time influences or even transforms them by means 
of his words. And if poetry is a form of communication 
it is obvious that no poet can be a “solitary.” Poetry 
presupposes two people at the very least, and the sec- 
ond of them—-the reader—may be one or a million.” 

“There are some poets who consider themselves in- 
tuitive observers—as it were apart from the general 
stream of culture—while others believe themselves to 
be the creators of it. What is your own attitude to this?” 

“T have never believed in that sort of detachment. 
The poet is immersed in the totality of human life, of 
which culture is a part, and he lives basically as other 
men do. The use a poet makes of his surrounding cul- 
ture, directly or indirectly, is only a question of degree 
and does not affect his quality. Moreover the basic as- 
sumptions of that culture are to be found inevitably 
embedded in his works, which would not even be com- 
prehensible without them.” 

“Which influences do you consider the more im- 
portant—those which affect the form or the ideational 
content of a work?” 

“The really important influences are those that are 
formative, those that enrich the poet’s mind (his 
thought, his life) as much as his achievement. And 
the various stages of development into which his life 
can be divided condition and predetermine his sub- 
sequent researches. In that sense I would say that the 
poet never repeats himself any more than a river re- 
peats itself: like the river he is always receiving nourish- 
ment, always increasing.” 

“Language is a precious instrument handed down to 
the poet by his forerunners. Do you think this inherited 
wealth exerts an influence of its own on the poet’s de- 
velopment?” 

“TI believe that language is inseparable from poetry 
in so far as it is the medium of communication, and 
therefore that the evolution of the poet and his creative 
impulse will also determine the evolution of the ap- 
propriate medium—the expressive words. In this sense, 
form and content are inseparable, and as one develops 
so does the other. Besides, the language which is our 
heritage is a living thing, with power to move and 
change. If, as you say, it is true that the poet inherits 
this wealth, it is no less true that he in his turn is crea- 
tor of the language, and influences its evolution.” 

“Your name is often associated with surrealism, or 
what is called pure poetry. Would you agree to this?” 

“When I started to write in the twenties the prevail- 
ing climate in Spain was that of pure poetry, and it was 
in this that my first book Ambito saw the light, although 
in my opinion there were already signs in its pages of 
what was later to become my poetic vision of the world. 
My second book, Pasién de la tierra, showed a sharp 


divergence from the rarefied atmosphere of some of the 
poetry of the day. The writer of that second book was 
searching for human warmth, flesh and blood—one 
might say for a new life. The irrational elements in 
poetic creation had become more marked. Pasién de 
la tierra and Espadas como labios are the two books 
of mine closest to super-realism, but even then I did 
not feel myself to be a super-realist poet. Among other 
reasons, because I never believed that the poet abne- 
gates his artistic consciousness in the act of creation, 
and this is a first principle of the so-called super-realist 
school.” 

“How would you describe the direction taken by the 
poetry of your generation,’ and the significance of the 


work of the young poets of to-day?” 


“The poets of my generation didn’t constitute a 
school; there were very different tendencies co-existing 
together, only united by a common understanding as 
to the task of the poet and the purity of the aims to 
which he was dedicated. The division of ‘poets into 
generations is not particularly applicable to-day. They 
all start from the same key-note. From the maturest to 
the youngest of them I think they could be classified 
as ethical realists.” | 

“And this ethical realism you speak of—can you de- 
fine its core and its outer limits?” 

“The crisis in the external world and the criticisms 
of ‘outsiders’ are met with a united front—that seems 
to be the essential core of the movement. This tendency 
to solidarity in times of crisis (often infused with a 
strong element of hope) has its roots in ethics and is 
one of the deepest forces motivating the poets of to-day, 
who have never been given to dreams, but are yoked to 
the essential human realities and limitations more than 
ever before.” . 

“At the beginning of this conversation you said some- 
thing about the poets of Andalusia and Castile, and the 
powerful hold the central plateau exercized on their 
imaginations. .. .” 

“No, no. That is not what I said.” 

“Then . . . I would like to make an exact note of 
your words.” 

“Very well. What I did say was that most of the 
Andalusian poets who have made their mark during this 
century were born in Andalusia but went to live in 
Castile sooner or later. And it was there, under the 
combined influence of their Andalusian roots and their 
new Castilian surroundings that they came to full pro- 
duction. Some of them found a new metaphysical di- 
mension in Castile, without losing their sense of Anda- 
lusian profundity.” 

“T read somewhere, I can’t remember where, that 
you could not be called an Andalusian poet.” 

“Oh yes. So it’s sometimes said. I consider that I am 
a poet of the Andalusian Mediterranean. I am. not what 
is technically called an Andalusian poet, in the sense 
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late news 





SOCIAL. UNREST 
IN ANDALUSIA 
MADRID, Aug. 31, Iberica:—We 
now have more information about 
the recent wave of arrests in. the 
provinces of Cordoba and Seville. 

It appears that these arrests came 
in the wake of demonstrations by 
Andalusian -workers who had been 
sent home after being laid off from 
work ;in northern : industrial. areas. 
These unemployed workers had join- 
ed forces in improvised committees, 
to appeal for better labor conditions. 
There was nothing subversive about 
this, however some spirits became 
heated, and regular rallies were held 
in some of the plazas of Andalusian 
towns where workers habitually con- 
vene while waiting for work. 


Four thousand arrested 

When the Civil Governors reported 
this state of affairs to Madrid the 
Ministry of Government [in charge 
of internal security] became alarmed 
and orders were given for mass ar- 
rests. In the monstrous roundup 
which ensued around four thousand 
persons were arrested. Additional ar- 
rests were made in the provinces of 
Granada, Malaga and Cadiz. De- 
tachments of secret police were sent 
from Madrid to these areas. 

After the arrests about thirty per- 
sons, known for their socialist, an- 
archist and communist backgrounds, 
were detained and tried. 


Soviet repatriates imprisoned 
In Madrid two young women, An- 
gela Hern4ndez and Ana del Bos- 
que, both: university: graduates. and 
repatriatees from the Soviet Union, 
were arrested, released, then’ re-ar- 
rested. They were imprisoned in 
cells of the Ministry of Government 
along with prostitutes. 

Another ‘repatriate from the So- 
viet Union, Leopoldo’ Bruno, an en- 
gineer, has been arrested also. 


Arrests in the North 
A group of Socialists of the province 
of Santander have been arrested on 
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charges of planning: to attend a So- 


:cialist PartyCongress to be held in 


France. However. a :;communiqué 
from -the Socialist, Party in, France, 
signed by. the..executive. committees 
of the party;and of the. Unién Gen- 
eral de. Trabajadores, appearing. in 
their newspaper El. Socialista de 
Toulouse, states “The Spanish So- 
cialist Workers’ Party has not called 
any Congress whatsoever.” 

Also, a group of Basque national- 
ists has. been arrested i in San Sebas- 
tian, 


JURISTS' COMMISSION | 
STUDYING SPAIN | 
(London Daily Telegraph, 
26) 





Aug. 


GENEVA, Thursday: —The Inter- 


national Commission of . Jurists, in 
Geneva, is preparing a special study 
of. the situation in Spain for early 


‘publication. ‘This will add to the 


series of reports on Hungary, Tibet, 


South Africa and the Dominican 


Republic, the last two being still in 
preparation. 

News of the study on Spain was 
given in a footnote to an editorial 
in the Journal of the International 
Commission of Juristss:written: by its 
secretary general, M. Lalive. 


Similarities of Spain and Russia 

In the editorial he compares the 
Constitutions of Russia and Spain 
in that both guarantee civil liberties 
in theory but not in practice. 

In Spain, M. Lalive wrote, the 
“arbitrary will” of the Government’s 
authority cannot be effectively 
checked for two reasons. First, the 
basic law, Fuero de los Espajioles, 
has not been properly implemented 
by subsequent laws, Second, ‘the 
Government has’been“able to estab- 


lishand maintain various exception- 


al jurisdictions, military and other- 


wise, 


“In this. way the power of. the 
Bench,.,whose traditional sense of 
independence and responsibility has 


to. a not .inconsiderable. extent -sur- 


vived the constant and often subtle 
pressure. of the regime, has_ been 
emasculated.. Hence developments 
such as the «recent political. trials, 
which affront ‘the consciences of peo- 
ples who cherish freedom under the 
law.” 


MORE “EMIGRATIONS. Masa 
TO GERMANY): S07 
MADRID, Aug. 20, pe 
About 1,000 skilled’ laborers ‘have 
just been sent to Gerinany. It is esti- 


‘mated that altogether 30,000’ ‘will 
‘have been sent there by autumn. 


Unfortunately the ‘Germans’ are 
not interested in ‘the poor unskilled 
Andalusian workers who “inhabit 
shanty-towns on the outskirts of Ma- 
drid ‘and ‘Barcelona, because ‘they 
are not qualified.“ " 


Exportation of Women* Workers 
We should also mention ‘&’ new phe- 
nomenon, thé exportation’ of women 


‘workers to Germany. One hundred 


and three textile workers of Sala- 
manca have just“ departed for Rem- 
scheid.' They include women who 
must leave husbarids and children 
behind, although they are accom- 
panied by’a priest to care for their 
spiritual’ needs. According ‘to’ the 
Spanish press, once’ their board and 
lodging are’ paid for, they will have 
3,000 pesetas ($50) ” a ‘month left- 
over for a forty-hour working week. 
One wonders if ‘these figures are 'ac- 
curate.’ One ‘also wonders how’ an 
industrial “reactivation” ‘is to’ take 
place in a country which — its 
few skilled workers, , ah 


PROTESTS OVER 
REPRESSIONS IN 
BARCELONA : 
BARCELONA, ‘Aug. 25, Ibérica: — 
Two important and quite separate 
protests have ‘been filed with the 
Audiencia [a high« court] ‘of Bar- 
celona over the’ repressions. One was 
submitted ‘to the’ Fiscal [Attorney 
General] of the Audiencia’by the 
Government Junta of the College 
of Lawyers, «while; the other,/a} pro- 
test signed by 420 ns, was sub- 
mitted to the Chief -Justice’ ofthe 


Audiencia by ‘the Marquis ‘de ‘San 
Roman. The Jatter was subsequently 
summoned by’ the Chief’ Justice and 
subjected toa, police. style interroga- 
tion. All signers of<the protest ‘had 
to appear: before the Audiencia ‘to 
ratify their signatures. They included 
writers, artists, university professors, 
physicians. and several .members. of 
the nobility such as’ the.,Count de 





-Montseny and. the Duke de; los Moe 


tillejos. 
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FRENCH’ COMMITTEES ° 
FOR PRISONERS *.' 


PARIS, Aug. 24, Ibérica:—A Com- 

mittee.-for the liberation of Julio 
Cerén, Ayuso and his. fellow de- 
fendants has just been formed in 
France. Its members. include. distin- 
guished personages such as Pierre 
Emmanuel, the writer, and Robert 
de Montvallon, editor of the maga- 
zine Temoignage Chrétien, who is 
provisional Secretary-.of the Com- 
mittee. (Address: 49 rue du Fau- 
bourg Poissonier, Paris, 9) The 
Committee has sent out an appeal 
to French Catholics for moral sup- 
port. and financial aid for _ their 
Spanish brethren who are victims 
of Francoist repressions, 

Another committee has been 
founded in Paris-in defense of the 
Catalan political prisoners, Dr. Pujol 
and Sr, Pinzédn, who were brought 
to trial and sentenced,in Barcelona 
in May, and other persecuted Catho- 
lics: of Barcelona: The Chairman of 
this Committee is M. Joseph Folliet. 
It.plans to publicize the situation of 
the prisoners; organize meetings and 
welcome, Spanish friends who are 
obliged to seek asylum in France. 





NEW AMBASSADOR 
TO WASHINGTON 


MADRID, Aug.\ 24) Ibérica:—The 
appointment of the colorless Ma- 
riano de Yturralde as Ambassador 
to: Washington}, is. regarded here in 
official and diplomatic circles as be- 
-ing but a.,stop-gap' apointment, to 
fill the office. until the American 
elections determine which way the 
wind will blow, ‘. 





SALAZAR AND KATANGA » 
PARIS, .,Sept. 1; Ibérica:—Today’s 
issue of L’Express carries the follow- 
ing, “Letter .to. the, Editor,” . signed 
‘by. “A: Portuguese Student.” 

= Up. to now: the, press thas over- 
looked one aspect of the problem 
of the secession of Katanga. 

“An independent’ Katanga in con- 
flict: with the Congo would be com- 
pletely dependent on the Lobito 
railroad which passes through An- 
gola,:and would therefore be’ de- 
pendent on the Portuguese Govern- 
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ment. Thus the latter:would not fail 
to support Tshombe /so ‘as to _ 
so) precious a trump card. 

That’ is why the dictator Salazar 
(almost always forgotten in accounts 
of the Spanish Civil War) is once 
again one of the most interested par- 
ties in the affair. 


Should the secession triumph, then 
Salazar would not fail to put Bel- 
gian. capitalism. (and others as well) 
at the service of his decomposing 
power and might possibly obtain the 
vote of a black state in favor of ... 
Portuguese .colonialism.” 





NEW PRIESTS 
OF OPUS DEI 


MADRID, Aug, 20, Ibérica: —Msgr. 
Antoniutti, Papal Nuncio, has or- 
dained twenty new priests. for Opus 
Dei in the pontifical basilica of San 
Miguel. They are of seven different 
countries: Spain, Switzerland, Vene- 
zuela, Chile, Argentina, the United 
States and Mexico. They include 
physicians, lawyers, chemists, jour- 
nalists and army officers. 





BISHOPS ‘RUN 
580 MOVIE THEATERS 


MADRID, Aug, 31, Ibérica:—The 
“Federation of Catholic Cinemas” 
owns and controls 580 Spanish mo- 
tion picture theaters. The federa- 
tion is directed by Fray Juan Gar- 
mendia, and it is a subsidiary of the 
“Fides” Company which has_hold- 
ings in motion pictures, television 
and radio, 





MADARIAGA ON 
SPAIN'S. FUTURE 


BUENOS AIRES; Aug. 31, (OPE): 
—In an interview with representa- 
tives of the Basques, Galicians and 


‘Catalans, held’ in connection with 


his series of lectures here under the 
auspices of the Argentine Associa- 
tion for Cultural Freedom, Salvador 
de Madariaga expressed the follow- 
ing views on the subject of the self- 
determination of the different péo- 
ples of the Iberian’ Peninsula: 

“So as to avoid all erroneous in- 
terpretations, I wish to make it clear 
that my position with respect tothe 






freedom in its political and c 
life, and that the. autonomy, of each 
should have ho” limitations “other 
than those imposed ‘by ‘the: uhity of 
the déstiny of call: ‘the countries ' of 
Spain. YOe 
“However mbit do’ ¥ ‘Beliéve 
that in attdining’ such an“end’ one 
should resort thoughtlessly“to° words 
or deeds which might" construed 
as favoring separatistil’” - 


CABINET CHANGES IN 
REPUBLICAN GOVERNMENT 


PARIS, Aug. 28, Ibérica:+<The 
Spanish Republican Government in 
exile’: has been changed «since: the 





‘resignation of es sero "Got 


dén Ordas.: 


The President of: ahi: Republig, 
D. Diego ‘Martinez Barrios, has ‘ap- 
pointed General Emilio Herrera 
Linares as the new President of the 
Government, and ‘the latter has 
formed a new cabinet made” up of 
two members of the outgoing one, 
Srs. Julio Just and Fernando Valera, 
and two new members,, Srs. Ratoaito 
Alonso Bafio and Mariano Garcia, 
both recently arrived from ‘Spain. 
Juan Manuel Kindelan acts as rep- 
resentative of the democratic “stu- 
dent | associations of Spain ‘i in. the 
Government. 


General Herrera. Shes bien “ited 
by theGovernment of Mexico to at- 
tend the 150th amniyersary, of Mexi- 
can Independence i in his capacity as 
President of the res Republican 
Goverkanent: Tt us S15 





MALRAUX'S DAUGHTER toy 
TRAILED’ BY POLICE © ‘ 
MADRID, Aug. 24, Sbdeicn: i 
cial, Brigade agents. (ie. secret . po- 
lice), followed .every: step made by 
Florence Malraux, daughter. . of 
André Malraux, :during -her ,recent 
trip in. Spain..;After. her,, departure 
many persons. were. interrogated, as 
to the contacts and activities of the 
daughter of the only member of the 
present French government who * ‘is 
not well regarded here: 
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In view of their desirz:to hear! the freely notes opinions 
of some:of:the outstanding liberals of Spain, the: Univer- 
sity:students of Madrid appointed a committee 'to:-call 
upon Sts: Jiménez Fernandez, Gil: Robles and ‘Ridruejo. 
The following is:a reconstruction of notes taken. bythe 
students during these interviews. It was their wish that 
they not be held clandestinely. 





MANUEL JIMENEZ: FERNANDEZ 

(Leader of the left-wing Christian democrat movement, 
and Professor of Canon Law in the University of Seville. 
An expert in agrarian science, Professor Jiménez Fer- 
nandez was Minister of Agriculture in the Republic.) 





On Democracy: The term has lost its meaning, and no 
one dares attack openly so hallowed a concept, so that 
évén the dictators strive to maintain a democratic front. 

' There’ are’ only two possible definitions ‘of trué democ- 
racy: ‘that defined by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg, 
“Government of the people, by the people and for the 
people,” and that contained in the doctrine of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with which principles I iden- 
tify myself and will always endeavor to’serve:. 

‘On the present Spanish Government: Weighing’ his 
words with care, Professor Jiménez Fernandez described 
it as “an autocratic, pretorian, hypocritical and clerical 


appearance of justice: 


vailing in Spain can be found within the very hierarchies 
of. the Church. He accuses the leaders of the Church of 
| remaining silent in the face of injustice, even of causing 

such injustice themselves. He is convinced that this atti- 
-tude is one of the basic causes of the de-Christianization 
of Spanish society as.a whole and of. the growing skep- 
ticism among the young. 

-Asto the Concordat, he said that it had been thrust 
on: Pope’ Pius; XII when very ‘ill, and. that he} Jiménez 
Fernandez, considered it disastrous.. He would be glad 
to see it revoked at the earliest opportunity. He felt that 
one of the most important steps to be taken in. eit was 
the separation of Church and State.. 

On Spain’s political future: He ‘expresstd his convic- 


tinue this government by imposing a monarchy through 
a prearranged referendum and controlled political .par- 
ties. He said that in principle he: believed: in ‘a: demo- 
cratic form of monarchy which would guarantee: the 
fundamental personal and political freedoms, and :which 
‘would introduce’ a series of basic: reforms of the archaic 
social and economic structures of the country, above all 
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VIEWS OF OPPOSITION LEADERS : 


form of government,” in which freedom of the press and 
the individual are denied eye 3 a false.and superficial... 


On the situation of the Church: The corruption pre- 


-tion that the ruling circles of today .would try to»con- — 


in ‘the field Adib al sited however: in view 
icent developments he no longer believes in such a pos- 
sibility; and>is :inelined to: believe ‘that the: Pretender 
would continue the are: form of TR in 
‘another guise. i 

«He analyzed the present situation of the. Government 
én made: .it<clear; that :it::could: not remain)in | power 
much longer without considerable support: from foreign 
interests, and certain innovations on a national ‘scale jas 
well as some kind of a settlement with regard !to the:suc- 
cession: so as)to avoid a panic among the ruling’ ce. 


bya? ~bs 


JOSE MARIA GIL: ROBLES 


(Lawyer, and ‘head of the right-wing Christian’ ‘Demo- 
crat Party. During the Republic Gil Robles was head of 
the Catholic Rightist Party, CEDA, and hme we. 
Minister of the Army.) 

Sr. Gil Robles ‘began by saying, \“the manner in swhich 
democracy makes its entrance’ will determine ‘the out- 
come.” ‘Referring’ to’ the “past; ‘hé ‘commentéd® that’ all 
former’ attempts ‘at°democracy had been’ less ‘than ‘per- 
fect. He attributed most of ‘the: blame’ for thesé failures 
to right wing’ elements’ in: Spain,’ whom he dcctised of 
being ‘dictatorial at’ heart. ) 

“Democracy is essential to us and we should ‘all strive 
to attain-it, but it‘should’ be introduced’ gradually.” “He 


_ distinguishes between the two kinds of democracy, poli- 


tical and economic, and insists that both must advance 
side by.side. This is very difficult.in Spain, A solution.of 


the problems involved in eVoldtion would. require’ a 


strong government, however the danger lies in that such 
a government concentrates all its strength and energy’on 
remaining in power. 

-On' the Monarchy: Gil Robles is convinced: thaf‘a 

monarchy is bound to come; On the day that:a change 
is imminent -many.a general will rush to Estoril ;with the 
ardent desire of making history. The Army would: be in 
control of the situation and:.it would. impose the king, 
whether anyone-else wanted ‘him. or not. However this is 
dangerous. for the:Monarchy:. imposed ‘by the :Army ‘on 
‘a-nation -which is not monarchically oolenets ‘it would 
stand on very unsteady legs. 
. .In,Gil Robles’. opinion the Monarchists andi she Me 
are..the..Monarchy’s' greatest eriemies; only: a. strong, 
moderate and democratic Socialist: Party could:save the 
Monarchy. However he would, be very a rsyaus toosee 
this happen, ' 

He expressed his faith 3 in the party system, saying that 
political parties are natural and essential; ‘but ‘that ‘they 
must‘ have a sensé,of responsibility. As soon) a$.there isa 
minimum of political freedom ‘in Spain too many parties 
Spring up, but’ at: first ‘there -would’ be a ' period: of: mo 
parties and hence of no parliamentary. government. 
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On the Army: Spain is'a country oecupied*by its own ~ 


Army. In his opinion there is nothing :worse than a gen- 
eral outside of the barracks, and in Spain nearly all are. 
The size of the Army is completely out:of proportion to 
the country, and, considering its economic resources,’ it 
is monstrously inefficient and has ‘been so for the last 
hundred years. — 

On the Church and Politics: In the hile ecclesiastical 
hierarchies of the Spanish Church there is a hidden and 
undefined fear of denouncing the injustices in the coun- 
try. But it must not be forgotten that the heads of the 
Spanish Church have all been nominated vies the Govern- 
ment itself. 

Gil Robles insists on the need to separate Church and 
State. He stated that he had never permitted any priest, 
member of Catholic Action or order to be a member of 
his party. As to the Concordat, he is definitely against it. 


DIONISIO RIDRUEJO 

(Prominent former Falangist whose political ideas have 
evolved along liberal lines. He enjoys ‘considerable pres- 
tige in university and intellectual circles.) 

On democracy: “Democracy is ultimately but the ex- 
pression of a legitimate political situation.” Hence demo- 
cratic reality consists in admitting that everything is rela- 
tive and temporal. But such relativism should not imply 
the existence of a multitude of microminoritarian groups. 
This has always taken place in Spain in the past, and is 
preventing a united front of the opposition today. 


» On-the University: The first demand to be made by 


i | ns student should be for freedom of information. For 


this a liberal platform is essential. The many small politi- 


‘cal students’ groups which have wasted their energies in 


the past, each with its own insignificant program, have 
proved incapable of. organizing: any serious: collective 
movement, The party. system with the University is in- 
effective. All the different groups should save their dif- 
ferences for some future date ae join together for the 
time being. 

The Church and Politics: A profound social and eco- 
nomic reform has become necessary. The present struc- 
turt of Spanish society is 4 direct inheritance of its past. 
But Ridruejo considers this reform to be closely con- 


nected to the Spanish.Church: “Without a reform of.the 


Spanish Church there will never be a. possibility of true 
civic co-existence.” . . . “Unfortunately the Church will 
be a very important political factor in this poor country,” 
he added.. 

As to Church-State relations, Ridruejo insisted that 
the two would have ‘to be. separated and religious free- 
dom guaranteed. In ;this connection he added: “The 
Church is very flexible; when it can dominate it does not 
hesitate to do so to the utmost; when it cannot, it clam- 
ors for freedom.” . 

Dionisio Ridruejo: foresees that the decisive religious- 
political battle will take place in connection with secon- 
dary. education, at present. almost entirely in ‘the hands 


of the Church. | 





SPANISH PRESS ATTACKS U. Ss. 


(From London Times, Sept. 2) 


MADRID, Sept. 1:—-What are described as the “weak- 
nesses” and the “improvisations” of United States diplo- 
macy in relation to Cuba, the Congo and the Soviet 
Union are the object of outspoken censure in the Span- 
ish press. Not since the signing of the military and eco- 
nomic pact between the United States:and Spain in 
1953—under which the Americans established air and 
naval bases here—has there been such public criticism 
here of Washington. 

Yesterday it was the Catholic Ya, today it is the im- 
portant newspaper ABC which joins in the condemna- 
‘tion. Under a regime where the presentation of news 
and views is so carefully controlled theattitude of the 
press can only be interpreted as officially inspired. 


LACK OF RESOLVE’ 

Today’s ABC, in a candid leading article entitled “Con- 
sequences of error,” says that the “lack of resolve on the 
part of the United States on the question of Cuba, as 
well as the Congo, not to mention Russia, has had dis- 
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agreeable consequences and. will .continue to have 
others.” In two towns of Venezuela west of Caracas 
there have been violent anti-North American manifesta- 
tions which will bring joy to Fidel Castro, convinced as 
he is, according to the ABC, that his example will be 
copied in all Spanish speaking America. 

But something still worse is attributed: to: American 
policy in this highly critical article. It is that the pro- 
western Government of Iran had to resign and the new 
Cabinet will seek better relations with the Soviet Union. 
Statesmen can see in the examples of Trujillo and Castro, 
that the United States: “does not know how to reward 
its friends, nor how to punish its enemies.” Those who 
govern therefore feel it is not advisable to expose them- 
selves by being on the side of the United States, nor is 
there any danger in opposing American policy, the paper 
says. Those who know how to threaten, like Castro, 
Lumumba vane others, “have aad hope of achieving 
something.” 

This ‘bitter censure of United States foreign policy 
concludes with a comment on how “friends are lost” 
when they see that their “loyalty is sterile.” 


IBERICA 


of belonging to that school; but it is also true to say 
that but for my Andalusian childhood most of my 
poems would never have been written. Andalusia has 


many ways of creating poets, and I represent one of 
them.” 


JOSE HIERRO 

We felt it necessary to follow up the reflections aroused 
by Vicente Aleixandre’s opinions. To that end we made 
contact with a true representative of the new genera- 
tion of poets in Spain, among whom are to be found 
such distinctive personalities. as Gabriel Celaya and 
Blas de Otero. A telephone call put us in touch with 
José Hierro at the Editora Nacional, where he earns a 
living. for himself and his family. 

Born in 1922, he has already published a number of 
books. It is enough to mention Alegria, Con las piedras, 
con el viento, Cuanto sé de mi. His selected poems will 
shortly be published by the Editorial Losada of Buenos 
Aires. 

Our meeting took place in the heart of Madrid. A 
cup of more or less genuine coffee stimulated a coa- 
versation in which Hierro displayed a combative and 
polemical attitude. 

Running the risk of being thought over-platitudinous, 
we asked him: “What does poetry mean to you?” 

His answer was laconic and sententious: 

“It is my faith in life.” 

“People often talk of the relation of life to literature 
just as they do of that of capital to labor in politics. 
A propos of that, what do you consider to be the poet’s 
role in the human community?” 

“In my view the poet is the witness of his times. 
Thanks to him the society and age he belongs to will 
survive their physical disappearance.” 

“Could you tell us something about your own genera- 
tion, and in what way it is connected with that of 
Aleixandre and Gerardo Diego, for instance?” 

“T belong to the generation whose work is just be- 
ginning to be published, now that the first, neo-classic 
phase of the post-war period is over. Our relationship 
to the poets you mention is that of literary fathers and 
sons. They formed our minds; we learnt everything 
from them; but we have seen the happy world they be- 
longed to fall in ruins. They were poets speaking to 
other poets. We, on the other hand, try to reach all 
men through our poetry. Art was an end in itself for 
them; for us it is a means, a vehicle.” 

“If there is such a thing, what would you say is the 
common denominator among your contemporaries?” 

“Perhaps it consists in the desire to create poetry of 
the greatest possible range and scope, impregnated with 
the problems, experiences and feelings of our period 
in history: poetry that is lucid, comprehensible, full of 
truth and life. Instead of a poem being a thing of 
beauty created by the poet, it should speak like a man 
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of flesh and blood, as Unamuno maintained.” 


“I’ve noticed a persistent interest in the life and 
works of poets like Antonio Machado and Juan Ramon 
Jiménez among contemporary Spanish writers. How do 
you explain that?” 

“Rubén Dario is as it were the trunk of a tree whose 
massive branches are Juan Ramén, Antonio Machado 
and Unamuno. We poets of to-day. must needs build 
our own nests in one of those three branches. We do 
in fact speak the same poetic language, although we 
have adjusted it to our own needs of expression. Apart 
from the unquestionable historic importance and. au- 
thority of these masters, there is another factor which 
brings us closer to them: the personal and direct effect 
they have had on all the poets who followed them.” 

“Then do you think that the spirit of ’98 has had 
some sort of influence on the poets of to-day—that is 
to say those writing after the Civil War?” | 

“Yes, I do. The characteristic feature of that influ- 
ence is its pessimistic mood, and the return to an art 
that is anti-rhetorical, anti-formalist, anti-oratorical. It 
can be summed up in a formula: the problem of Spain.” 

“There’s much talk about. the social function of the 
arts in general. Do you think that is valid for con- 
temporary Spanish poetry? Is there any poet who could 
be said to embody this principle?” 

“I wouldn’t say that poetry ‘also’ has a social pur- 
pose, but rather that it ‘differed from’ painting and 
music in having such an aim. By the way, I would like 
to draw your attention to the fact that Spanish music is 
at present preoccupied with post-serialist problems, 
while painting is advancing towards a definite abstrac- 
tionism. But to return to our subject, poetry to-day is 
not only addressing itself to the community at large, 
but also often takes society and its problems as its sub- 
ject. Hence the fact that the work of most of our poets 
has a social content. Perhaps the most typical example 
of this trend is Gabriel Celaya, who considers poetry 
to be ‘one instrument among many for changing the 
world.’ ” 

“Finally, can you tell us what place Spanish poetry 
occupies in the wider field of European poetry?” . 

“Although I do not really know European poetry well 
enough to say, it seems to me that it was Spanish poetry 
which had the privilege of abandoning the concept of 
pure art and initiating the return to human values, 
twenty years ago. In Spain this very important change 
has meant, at least on paper, that poetry has come closer 
to the masses, which does not imply the prostitution of 
art as many aesthetes believe. This change of direction 
has resulted in the appearance of new young writers 
ready to take the torch from the hands of the great 
masters. It sems to me that there are few European 
countries where there are young poets as important as 
those of seventy years old or thereabouts, and who do 
not allow themselves to be shadowed by them.” 
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Editorial 


SPAIN AND HER FUTURE 


Were we to be swayed by General Franco’s speeches 
we would be prepared to believe that the moment has 
come in which he is assailed by preoccupations over 
the future solution to his regime, by which we do not 
mean to imply that he believes the one which he has 
imposed on Spain for the last twenty-one years could 
be improved upon. But the truth of the matter is that 
it is one thing to cling to the tallest mast of the ship 
of state against wind and sea, and quite another to 
ride out the tempest. 

In his recent speeches General Franco has chosen 
the Republic, implanted in Spain in 1931 by an im- 
maculate popular vote, as his target; this appears to 
be an official line of the moment, as his Minister of 
Foreign Affairs chose the same theme in speeches de- 
livered at an earlier date in London. 

How is one to interpret these attacks at this time 
against a regime which General Franco himself de- 
stroyed by armed force so many years ago? 

We are not convinced by the interpretations made 
so far. It has been suggested, for example, that in ex- 
pressing himself in this way, General Franco is in fact 
admitting that the Republic still has its followers; also 
that he wishes to discredit the old republican organiza- 
tions, which continue to labor, in silence and with 
more or less impetus, in the eyes of the growing op- 
position. 

No, Franco’s tactics are never so direct; let us not 
be swayed as he would sway Spanish public opinion, 
rendered deaf and blind by censorship. 

General Franco knows that a Republic in 1961, for 
example, would not be the Republic of 1931. He also 
knows that a Monarchy which is not brought in by 
he himself would be a monarchy of the opposite tend- 
ency, so he attacks the Republic as a warning to the 
Pretender of a danger of a return of the Republic, 
should the regime be “liberalized”; he is warning him 
that it is not a question of a monarchy but of a re- 
public. This is the horizon which Franco envisages for 
Spain’s immediate future. In other words, in view of 
the pressure of one monarchist faction which hope- 
fully awaits a declaration from Don Juan as to the 
democratic character of his future regime, General 
Franco advises him that only a continuation of 
“Francoism,” of the present regime in Spain, whether 
the visible head is called Franco or Don Juan, can 
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assure the latter his longed for reign. Thus the well 
known slogan, “Franco, with or without Franco,” can 
be applied again. 

It is not we who say that a democratic and liberal 
monarchy can not be the solution in Spain; this is 
affirmed by the very persons of monarchist convic- 
tions who have been disillusioned by the Socialists re- 
fusal to support a monarchist movement, which sup- 
port, according to them, would have been the only 
guarantee of its stability. 

So now: if General Franco closes the way to a 
democratic monarchy (note also that Don Juan has 
never made a declaration along such lines), and if 
General Franco continues to remain perched on the 
highest mast of the Spanish ship; if the liberal op- 
position will not support, because it never could sup- 
port, a totalitarian monarchy; if the regime does not 
permit the formation of parties (which it could not 
do because it would mean the end of Francoism), 
then what path is left open for Spain to take in the 
future? 


In the first place, determinant events of interna- 
tional politics have mortally wounded the Franco re- 
gime; a totalitarian monarchy, which a monarchy 
brought in by Franco would be, is not viable; a liberal 
and democratic monarchy does not appear to be pos- 
sible, as neither the Pretender himself nor the forces 
which would help support him are inclined toward 
one; a liberalization of the regime is out of the ques- 
tion; the formation of parties within it, a fantasy. 


In view of this bleak outlook one can envisage only 
two possible courses open to Spain: one, that outside 
help will be given to facilitate the elaboration of a 
formula which would permit the Spanish people to 
recover the ways and norms of democracy, leading to 
‘“‘a government of the people, by the people and for 
the people” or else that the democracies of the world 
will leave, by their actions or omissions but in full 
awareness of what they are doing, the way open for 
another tyrannical regime, of the opposite political 
hue from the present one, to gestate in Spain. 

Spain can not take the first steps on the path to 
democracy on her own, because she lacks the indis- 
pensable freedom to enter it. It is up to the demo- 
cracies to help her find a solution. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


ONE MUST RECKON 
WITH THE OPPOSITION 


Although it had looked as though July would bring in 
a period of calm, it was marked instead by the Cau- 
dillo’s tendency toward polemics with the opposition. 
The phenomenon was not inconsequential and quite 
worth noting. When all goes well there is much boast- 
ing about the regime’s great achievements, ambitious 
projects, etc., but when things are less certain one be- 
gins to hear references to the opposition, to perfidious 
liberalism and the equally perfidious Republic, but all 
strictly in the past tense. When things are referred to 
in the present tense and those who still persist in de- 
fending the Republic are castigated, then we must be 
in a far worse way than the superficial observer might 
suppose. 


FRANCO ON THE DEFENSIVE 

Aside from its series of inexactitudes, the Caudillo’s 
speech delivered on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the new monument to Calvo Sotelo included an attack 
against a return of “that wretched Republic from which 
we suffered and which some of its partisans would still 
depict to us as a model of civic virtue, now, after twen- 
ty years have passed.” That these words were no acci- 
dent is demonstrated by the fact that in an unfortunate 
speech delivered to sixty conservative members of Par- 
liament (his plan to appear before the House of Com- 
mons having come to nothing), Sr. Castiella dedicated 
himself with equal vigor to attacking the Republican 
menace which, judging by these Spanish authorities, 
must be ever present. 

Were the opposition of this one political hue alone, 
then the problems confronting the regime might seem 
less serious; but it is winning over many new social 
classes and political sectors. Only two days after the 
Calvo Sotelo speech the Caudillo proceeded to hit out 
at the Catholic opposition, during a speech delivered 
on the occasion of the opening of the new Ministry 
of Labor building, and to boast of being more Catholic 
than anyone. Of course, like so many others, the Cau- 
dillo is lamentably confused about the real nature of 
Catholicism, the Christian spirit and the function of 
the Church. On a political level the recent arrests of 
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Catholics in Barcelona and the open letter signed by 
the majority of the Basque priests have been among 
the greatest causes for concern to him in his entire long 
“reign.” That is why he decided to take the counter- 
offensive with the greatest intensity. 

First he obtained a strong backing from the Vatican 
in the form of the truly propagandistic activities of the 
Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Antoniutti. This prelate began 
his campaign with a homily in Vitoria, following it up 
with violent speeches in Santander at the Interna- 
tional Catholic Press Union Congress, and others since. 
Nothing was overlooked in Msgr. Antoniutti’s “rallies,” 
from attacks on President Azafia to references to the 
“wayward sons of the Church” of today and exhorta- 
tions for obedience to the Bishops. 


MOBILIZATION OF THE HIERARCHIES 

The operation was perfectly organized and carried out 
in many places at the same time. Having “meditated” 
for five weeks the Basque Bishops published a little 
notice rejecting the document signed by their priests, 
whom they accused of having “turned yourselves into 
the object of a manoeuvre whose obscure political ob- 
jectives you have lamented to us ourselves.” Further- 
more Archbishop Enrique Delgado and the three Bish- 
ops who should, more than anyone, make a cult of the 
truth, insinuated that the priests’ signatures were not 
authentic, thereby justifying their calling the majority 
of the Basque clergy “a few priests.” 

Naturally the Archbishops and Bishops only reacted 
this way when the Nuncio had instructed them to do 
so, and he did not issue such instructions until the en- 
tire counter-offensive had been organized in perfect 
coordination with the Caudillo and his government. 
Furthermore, some secular leaders in Barcelona were 
ordered to prepare a “spontaneous” homage to the 
Archbishop-Bishop, Dr. Modregé, who, in turn, put on 
a real political rally, in which he spoke of “attempts to 
separate the people from their priests,” going so far in 
his histrionic zeal as to say that he would be willing to 
sacrifice his life. Evidently he has a greater: fear of 
being transferred to a less important diocese than to 
heaven, because on one of those nights at the end of 
May he said in consternation to those pleading with 
him to intervene on behalf of the imprisoned Catholics, 
“But do you want me to be transferred to Cuenca?” 

Also in San Sebastian canons were mobilized to write 
in the press; in Madrid the newspapers Ya, ABC and 
Arriba published editorials on the same subject. All 
spoke of the “ruse of a document attributed to Basque 
priests,” but none printed a single quotation from said 
document. Evidently this is a sample of the truth of 
the press, as preached by His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
and approved by the International Catholic Press Un- 
ion Congress in Santander, where the Bishop of Huelga, 
Msgr. Cantero, said: “The press can not be the crea- 
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tion of the law or the instrument of the State,” and 
where, following the recommendations of the American 
Father Thurston Davis and various Latin American 
delegates, the doctrine of the International Association 
of the Catholic Press concerning freedom of informa- 
tion was approved, and which quoted, in its resolutions, 
the following words of His Holiness Pope Pius XII: 
“To stifle the voice of the citizens is a violation of the 
mandate of God.” 

But such resolutions matter little to the very “Catho- 
lic’ Caudillo and his “Catholic” Ministers, and when 
ABC referred to the Congress it was only to speak of 
the Nuncio’s perorations, not of its liberal aspects. Cer- 
tainly innumerable foreign delegates to the Congress 
were shocked by Msgr. Antoniutti’s political interven- 
tion, which amounted to a true interference in Spain’s 
internal affairs. Furthermore, distinguished Catholics 
refused to attend the Congress because of the fact that 
it. was being held in a country lacking a free press; such 
was the case of Dr. Santamaria, international Secretary 
of “Pax Christi,” whose courageous article on Spanish 
Catholicism, published abroad by that organization, has 
been circulated in mimeograph form in Madrid, Bar- 
celona ‘and the Basque country. Also, Dr, Santamaria 
has recently published an article entitled “Concordia,” 
in Diario Vasco of San Sebastian, which has caused 
quite a stir. 


THE OPPOSITION GIVES CONCERN 

All in all the Catholic opposition is a great source of 
concern to the government, but then there still remains 
the famous “communist” opposition, whether in quota- 
ion marks or not, who knows. It appears that mass 
arrests have been occurring in Cordoba and its province 
and in many parts of Seville; about two weeks ago 
over a thousand were arrested, however all but about 
twenty-five were released. Subsequently over 200 were 
arrested. As the control exercised by the Civil Gover- 
nors and police in this area is a very rigid one, it is not 
yet possible to throw much light on these arrests. 
Charges are confused and contradictory; in official 
circles themselves one is just as apt to hear that those 
detained are “heads of communist cells” as that they 
are “terrorists.” The Government, in the meantime, 
obliged the press to publish some notices concerning 
“hatred of communists in Spain” and “foreign manipu- 
lations,” which seemed to be timed to coincide with 
another notice issued by the Director General of Securi- 
ty, referring to the “formation of rural clandestine 
groups in some towns of the province of Cordoba and 
Seville . . . on orders from abroad.” 

The greatest reserve is displayed in opposition circles 
concerning this matter which might well be but a 
political-social phenomenon peculiar to Andalusia, as 
has occurred so often in Spain’s history during the past 
century and beginning of the present one. It is logical 
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to suppose that members of various groups have been 
arrested, and on varying charges; some may indeed be 
communists, others only according to the criteria of 
the police. In any case it appears certain that many 
socialists and members of anti-Franco organizations 
without party affiliations do exist in these Andalusian 
regions. 

The matter has been complicated by a number of 
arrests in the town of Villarubia (Cordoba) on the pre- 
text that bombs were being manufactured at the “Elec- 
tro-Mecanica” plant there. But this seems a little far 
fetched in view of the fact that the officials insist that 
the author of the bombs placed in railroad stations in 
May lived in the North of Spain, and that he has been 
able to elude the Social Brigade of the Police. 

But, to pick up the thread of our narrative, it seems 
definite that in the rural areas as well, and during the 
harvest time, even, anti-Franco organizations exist, of 
whatever political hue, and that the civil governors 
should have found it necessary to arrest thousands and 
bring dozens to trial. There we have one additional facet 
of the opposition. 


PROBLEMS OF THE GOVERNMENT 

AND POLITICAL TENSION 

Political tension reveals itself also through the persist- 
ence of the repressions. Only two weeks ago the military 
tribunals, still applying the famous “Law of Exception” 
of March, sentenced three men of Santander, Srs. Vaz- 
quez, Argiieso and Olarraego to nine, seven and four 
years imprisonment respectively, on the well-worn 
charge of having distributed leaflets calling for partici- 
pation in the strike of June, 1959, which, as everyone 
knows, did not come off. Another example of the re- 
gime’s obstinacy is the case of the lawyer, Antonio Amat 
Maiz, who has been imprisoned without trial since No- 
vember, 1958, subject to Special Tribunal No. 13. Sr. 
Amat is charged with having organized clandestinely 
the Socialist party, however he has not been brought 
to trial because of insufficient evidence. 

But neither can it be said that the government’s in- 
ternal affairs are going smoothly. Aside from disap- 
pointment over Sr. Castiella’s unbrilliant trip to Lon- 
don (which, it is hoped, will be compensated for by 
the policy of rapprochement with France), the embezzlc- 
ment of funds from the National Institute of Foreign 
Currency has had its ramifications. Evidently the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has urged that the matter 
should not be buried, and Sr. Ullastres, the Minister of 
Commerce himself (and one must recognize the. fact 
that in this matter his position is a proper one), has 
sent the Judge Instructor some documents which com- 
promise “His hermanisimo,” Nicolas Franco [brother of 
the Caudillo], and Sr. Arburia [former Minister of 
Commerce]. These, however, are said to have threatened 
to make public some documents which they have stowed 
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away in safe keeping abroad. Don Nicolas does not 
seem to have any fears, even visiting his imprisoned 
friends at Carabanchel with great assiduity. But, 
Caramba, they are not “reds,” only honest embezzlers 
of public funds! 


PRIMARY ATTENTION 

TO ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

Economic problems occupy a large part of the govern- 
ment’s attention. The so hoped for “reactivation” re- 
sulting from the “Stabilization Plan,” does not iake 
place anywhere, and evidently this summer’s harvest is 
to be a poor one; not more than 40 million quintals of 
wheat are expected; grain crops have decreased con- 
siderably, and the potato crop has been reduced by the 
growers themselves from 9.8 millions of quintals to 8.5 
because of the slim revenue of the preceding year. All 
of this, but above all the decline in wheat and grains 
for fodder, can create a serious problem in a country 
with so fragile a balance of trade. As long as reactivation 
does not occur, as long as manufactured or semi-manu- 
factured products can not be exported, any meteoro- 
logical misfortune damaging the crops can become a 
financial misfortune. This Sr. Ullastres knows as well 
as anyone. Furthermore, exports in wines and spirits 
have gone down alarmingly, and ever less wine is pur- 
chased at home because of high prices. The outlook is 
so dim that there is talk among the big growers of ask- 
ing the government for a tariff exemption on wine and 
liquor exports, however in reality this is only another 
way of falsifying reality because the big planters who 
would profit by such an exemption are at the same time 
growers of olive oil, wheat and fruit, and have banking 
interests. Thus although they should lose on wine they 
would not be seriously affected; but it would be serious 
for the public Treasury which would lose its export 
tariffs on this commodity. 

This kind of egoism of a few in detriment to the rest 
Shows itself daily in public life. Now there is talk of 
raising rents on dwellings, which were frozen fifteen 
years ago. It is argued that the present rent level is un- 
fair to landlords, but one wonders if any thought is 
given to the tenants, poor families who are the ones 
most affected. 

This spirit, imposed by those who lack nothing, per- 
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vades all phases of life in Spain, and this is not the 
least of the charges to be made against the regime. 

Here is another timely example: RENFE [National 
Railroads] figures tell us that fewer people took sum- 
mer vacations this year than before, and the villages of 
the Sierra have had fewer summer visitors. In brief, 
the “Stabilization Plan” has spoiled the summer of 
many small businessmen or employees who formerly 
held down two jobs, etc., along with the rise in railway 
fares and prices in summer resorts, which are affected 
not so much by internal competition as by the abund- 
ance of foreign visitors. 

However the Government is less concerned about 
these economic problems than it is about the financial 
ones and the impetus of the opposition. In this it is mis- 
taken, because many of these problems are related to 
the others. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 
As we all know, the Caudillo’s government harbors 
great ambitions to be admitted into the “high society” 
of the western powers, with the obsessiveness of some 
parvenu who dreams of consorting with blue bloods. 
Furthermore the Caudillo’s diplomacy consists of mak- 
ing every sort of offer to these powers, provided that 
they will help him, whether directly or indirectly, to 
remain in power. One can imagine, therefore, the in- 
tensity of interest here in the American presidential 
elections. Although many of our diplomatists have left 
for San Sebastian, it can be stated already that there 
is great cordiality in the most conservative govern- 
mental circles for the candidacy of Mr. Nixon. When 
it became known that Mr. Lodge would be his running 
mate, the effect in such circles was nothing less than 
sensational: imagine, the brother of the Ambassador to 
Spain (as “Francoist” as he is!), and a man who has 
visited Spain and who worked for its admission to the 
United Nations. Our officials are so happy about this 
that they have forgotten a slight rancor towards Mr. 
Nixon for having refused an invitation to visit Spain 
two years ago (but what did that matter, since the 
President himself came later?). 

Yet there is a slight dilemma posed in that Mr. 
Kennedy is Catholic and Mr. Nixon is not. Can you 
imagine the problem of conscience posed for Srs. Ullas- 
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tres, Arias Salgado and others who consider themselves 
to have been touched by Divine Grace? How will they 
be able to sleep between now and November? Further- 
more, it is not only a matter of an individual. The Cau- 
dillo’s relations with the Vatican have improved greatly 
in the last months. On the other hand his friendly rela- 
tions with Cardinal Spellman (like those of Sr. Cas- 
tiella) could play an important role in the future of 
Spanish-American relations. Of course it is said in 
“Opus” and other ultra-reactionary Catholic circles that 
Mr. Kennedy is a “liberal” Catholic, which could classi- 
fy him, in the terminology of Msgr. Antoniutti, as “a 
wayward son of the Church.” 


TIME FOR REFLECTION 
In the meantime, vacation time has come for the Cau- 
dillo. It is reported in San Sebastian that the other day 
he embarked on his yacht Azor to take a turn; surely he 
will soon catch one of those whales which he so dearly 
loves. Perhaps he will give some reflection, while fishing, 
to that opposition which he has tried to ignore for over 
twenty years, and which is more extensive and active 
than ever, in spite of widespread imprisonments and 
torture, Perhaps he will come to realize that he and 
his government must reckon with the opposition, little 
though they wish to. His speeches, his manifold repre- 
sentations in the Vatican and the government of a 
neighboring country, his methods of repression, his con- 
tempt for the truth, all are but repeated confessions 
that, as it was said exactly thirty years ago in a mani- 
festo* by now inscribed in the pages of history: 
“There arises from the social depths a profound 

clamor which calls for justice... .” 

TELMO LORENZO 

Madrid, July 30, 1960 





A CONSERVATIVE STATE 


How far have we come from the Falangist days with 
their “Victory Parades,” their “Blue Empire” and other 
vainglorious slogans! The marital beat of military 
boots, the black uniforms, blue shirts and red berets are 
but a memory today. The big lie of the “National Sin- 
dicalist State” by which the armed aggression against 
the Republic was glamorized to deceive the stupid, de- 
lude ingenuous ones and serve as a justification for 
anxious landowners and Generals has disintegrated with 
the passage of time. An examination, no matter how 
cursory, of the conduct, activities and plans of the pres- 
ent government of the Caudillo (in which Carrero 
Blanco, President of the “Cortes” is the real Prime 
Minister) would show that a fratricidal war and twenty 
years of economic anxiety and no freedom has had no 
end other than that of establishing an archaic state 





* The Spanish Republican Manifesto. 
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which exhales the most putrid conservatism, sustaining 
the fossilized structures of government and serving as a 
prop for a few traditionally powerful families, along 
with many others made wealthy through services lent 
the regime. | 


“STABILIZATION” OR CRISIS 

The Government did not do much work this month, but 
its plans and preoccupations of the approaching autumn 
are known already in journalistic and political centers. 
The Ministers are satisfied. Why? Because according to 
them “Economic Stabilization” has triumphed. In what 
way? The inflation has been curbed, there are dollars 
in the coffers of state, and after devaluation the peseta 
is holding its own. But there is always a “but”—stabiliza- 
tion without reactivation is called crisis, and such a 
crisis is near at hand. The Ministers hope to save the 
situation through new foreign investments; they count 
on $118 millions, which is not much, but they have high 
hopes with respect to the plans of the Pechiney, Citroen 
and Canadian Aluminium Companies, and, above all, 
with respect to the petroleum refinery which Ohio Oil 
Co. is considering establishing in the North of Spain, 
with an eye to the European market. 

This optimistic spirit is not shared by many indus- 
trialists, however, who complain that Sr. Planell’s Min- 
istry [Industry] continues to maintain interventionist 
agencies, and that a simple administrative measure can 
suffice to close down a plant or dispossess an owner as 
a punitive measure. Of course they complain also of 
taxes and the continued government spending. This 
sector of malcontents managed to place an article in 
ABC containing the following audacious statement: “Al- 
though we have made considerable progtess in external 
liberalization we have not attained internal liberalization. 
That is why the Spanish business owner has not been 
put to the proof, clearly and unobstructedly, on the ter- 
rain of internal freedom and juridical security.” This 
article, of persons “of the family,” so to speak, that is 
of and for the friends of Luca de Tena [Owner of the 
newspaper ABC, which is controlled by government ap- 
pointed editors}, was not well received in official circles. 
Just as well that it is summertime and that the govern- 
ment is in San Sebastian. 

The policy of lowering taxes and releasing economic 
controls is being promoted by “Europeanist” groups 
whom “stabilization” is ruining. But others, those in con- 
trol of the banks (including the banks controlled by 
“Opus,” which are not negligible in number) have done 
well by the operation. As a result of the “Stabilization 
Plan” more and more labor is being dismissed; 30,000 
more workers are to be sent to Germany by October. To 
convey an idea of the volume of this emigration of 
skilled labor it suffices to report that twenty Spanish 
physicians are being sent to Germany. As to France, 
many more “remolacheros” [sugar beet workers] are to 
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be sent there, and an office has been set up on the border 
at Port Bou to facilitate this emigration. 

The state of underconsumption is alarming in respect 
to every sort of consumers’ goods. But in the key indus- 
tries, controlled by the banks, the foreign investments 
expected and those already underway are oriented more 
toward the foreign market, thereby profiting by the 
cheap labor in Spain. This may be a solution for half 
a million workers; but what about the others? 


POWER AND THE HIERARCHY 

The alliance between the power and the hierarchy is 
the second facet of the reigning conservatism. This sum- 
mer has been characterized by a sort of “moral terror- 
ism’? exercised by the hierarchy against priests and lay- 
men suspected of not loving Franco. The Nuncio, of 
whose political activities we have spoken already, gave 
another rally in Burgos: “Christ,” he said, “did not 
write manifestos against capitalism, but he calls the 
farmer who accumulates his harvest stupid. He did not 
rise up against the conquest of the Romans, but preach- 
ed the reign of the heavens. . . .” He went on along these 
lines, saying in addition, “The civilian world witnesses 
with horror the excesses of certain nationalisms”, which, 
no doubt, is not a political statement in Msgr. Antoni- 
utti’s opinion. This Sefor, because he should be called 
Senor and nothing more, went so far in his attack 
against the Basque and Catalan priests as to say: “It is 
not hard to organize protests, but it is pretty hard to 
recognize the rights of the true fraternity.” But then Sr. 
Antoniutti has had no experience with the Spanish 
police except when they pay him honors. 


CONSERVATISM IN FOREIGN POLICY 

Finally, a third facet of the definitive passage from Fal- 
angism to conservatism lies in foreign policy. Formerly, 
though it were only a formality, it was said that the 
colored peoples were of interest to us . . . to say nothing 
of the Arab peoples; certain traditional colonial powers 
were criticized, etc. But today the attitude of the ma- 
jority of members of the diplomatic corps, of all the 
Ministers and others connected with the Government, is 
one of veritable horror over the events in the Congo and 
Africa in general. The old diplomatists are scandalized, 
and are acting “in defense of the civilization” repre- 
sented uniquely and exclusively by Belgium. In this 
campaign the palm was carried off by Sr. Gallego Mor- 
ell, in an open letter to the King of the Belgians which 
appeared in ABC, and which contained the following 
gem: 

“Belgium, Senor, is the last capital of the new his- 
tory opened after the shame of Suez. Those who sided 
with Mr. Eden at that time think these days of Belgium 
and cut off that black legend which the vulgar voice of 
Radio Moscow weaves every night, that black legend 
which all the Western democracies accept with stupid 
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Democrazia.” 

This paragraph requires no comments, no more than 
does that state of consternation of our politicians and 
diplomatists on discovering that the non-white peoples 
are beginning to count for something in the world. Part 
of this reaction is due to the influence of Portuguese and 
French diplomats. As to the former, concern over her 
African colonies has increased enormously since the 
events in the Congo, and it is known that Salazar has 
appealed to Franco for help. Furthermore, relations with 
Rabat continue to be frigid: as long as the last Spanish 
troops have not left Morocco, the Sultan—it is said— 
will remain intractable. 

I insist so much on reactions to the African develop- 
ments because they show as well as anything to what 
extent the Falangist whimsies of the period when Martin 
Artajo was in office as Minister of Foreign Affairs have 
changed, and the lack of independence of the Caudillo’s 
government, which has nothing to lose in this area, lest 
it be her tiny enclaves in Morocco. Furthermore, Spain’s 
much vaunted “friendship with the United States” is 
turned into open criticism when the great American na- 
tion defends the independence of any of these young 
nations. The only independence which interests the men 
of the Caudillo is that of Katanga. Last week three 
“Ministers” of the seceding province of the Congo were 
in Madrid, holding meetings in the Foreign Office with 
high Falangist officials so as to persuade them that “we 
want to prevent the Sovietization of Africa . . . but 
neither do we want to fall into the orbit of the United 
States.” Only two days ago they took the train for Por- 
tugal, where they seem to have good friends. 
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To return to the problem of Catholicism—what is 
curious is that many Catholic activists in Spain have 
very different views on these matiers. The Catholic 
magazine Incunable has published a survey of opinions 
on the Congo made among Jesuit priests who had been 
there as missionaries. Here are some of the conclusions: 
“The Congolese can tolerate friendship between admin- 
istrator and missionary; but what they cannot accept is 
the scandalous silence [of the missionary] with respect to 
the injustices of colonialization.” . . . “The Bishops have 
not condemned the injustice, nor have they encouraged 
independence” and “the work of the missionaries is no 
more than an outmoded paternalism.” 

If we turn to other aspects of foreign policy, we find 
that neither are our experts in “Hispanidad” satisfied 
with the way things are going. They have been greatly 
affected by the breaking off of diplomatic relations and 
sanctioning of Trujillo by the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, while on the other hand they consider the 
resolution condemning communist penetration in the 
Americas not strongly enough worded. The Spanish 
Government wanted a specific condemnation of the 
Castro government because today, in Madrid, every- 
thing Cuban is regarded as a menace to the regime. Fif- 
teen days ago two Cuban diplomats were arrested and 
searched by the Civil Guard at the Portuguese frontier. 
However, they were not held over half an hour, and 
once in Madrid, the Director General of Security hasten- 
ed to apologize. 


AMERICAN ELECTIONS 
Finally, as you know, the great problem to Spanish dip- 
lomacy concerns the coming American elections. 
Persons close to the Caudillo cite him as saying “It’s 
all the same to me,” and “we gain in any case.” But this 
assurance is not entirely justified judging from what the 
most impartial foreign observers have to say. What is 
certain is that Franco has expectations, and that he held 
a long talk on this matter with Sr. Lequerica recently. 
In reality Franco fears that a democratic victory in 
America might oblige him to give some ground in terms 
of “liberalization,” because financial elements support- 
ing him today could also have very good relations with 
the future American administration. The Caudillo’s plan, 
and that of his Ministers, might well be along the fol- 
lowing lines: to initiate economic reactivation this win- 
ter, which would permit him to slacken the interven- 
tionist shackles still hobbling the economy; to make 
superficial political concessions which would redound 
above all to the benefit of Catholic organizations. Thus 
he could make himself a “liberal” in the eyes of the 
President of the United States, should he be both a 
liberal and a Catholic; but on the other hand as the 
Spanish hierarchy and Rome are imbued with the 
“spirit of Crusade” there would be nothing to fear. 
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OPPOSITION STRATEGY 

The opposition is studying this situation closely so as to 
concentrate on an appropriate strategy. In view of the 
Caudillo’s immobility, it tries to move powerful social 
sectors toward a transformation of a monarchist type. 
Trips and representations have been made along such 
lines this month. The signing of a “Democracy, via Mon- 
archy” pact seemed imminent: the left wing sector of the 
Christian democrats [Jiménez Fernandez], the right wing 
sector [Gil Robles], the Monarchist Unidn Espanola 
[Satristegui and others], Acciédn Social Democratica 
[Ridruejo] were all set to agree, but according to my in- 
formation the Socialists could not accept a solution “via 
the Monarchy.” 

So, for the moment, there is no pact. But activity 
there is, and there will be ever more. There is reason to 
believe that the opening of the University classes will 
not be auspicious for the regime; university groups are 
forming Coordination Committees and others, which 
will not remain quiescent. The lawyers’ associations con- 
tinue to press their fight for a “State of Law”. Those of 
the College of Barcelona are particularly concerned over 
the political prisoners. 

In labor circles, the widespread layoffs would con- 
stitute a bad handicap to any strike movement. How- 
ever certain events confirm the possibility of action: in 
the SNJACE factory in Santander some workers were to 
be dismissed; a factory committee, aided by a group of 
left wing Catholics of Santander, organized a protest and 
obtained the signatures of two thousand workers and 
employees; the Committee met with the company’s man- 
agement and forty eight hours later the plans to lay off 
workers were cancelled. ; 

At times, however, the opposition organizations are 
the victims of bad luck. This, quite simply, was the 
cause of the recent arrest of persons belonging to the 
Socialist Party. A bus fell into a gorge in the province 
of Santander, and among those killed there was a person 
coming from France, who had some names and ad- 
dresses among his papers. For this and other reasons 
some young people have been arrested who were at Nar- 
bonne recently, and others who never left their homes. 
The number of arrested ones has gone up to 24. 

In the meantime Amat, Cerén, Pujol, S. Montero, So- 
lano Madariaga, Riera, Gdmez Ovejera, Gerona, Yagiie 
and many others languish in prison. Let not one forget 
them. The opposition groups to the Franco regime re- 
mind the entire world that these Spaniards continue to 
be prisoners, in the worst possible material conditions, 
for the crime of having expressed their views, of want- 
ing to be free; and that no “liberalization” is possible 
without the total rehabilitation of these Spaniards, who 
are an example of dignity and honor. 

TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, August 30, 1960 
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